











Feed house plants Rorer’s Plant 
Dinner for lusty growth, rich 
green foliage, magnificent 
blooms! Contains minerals, vita- 
mins, -and hormones. 1 oz. makes 
8 gallons wonder-working solu- 
tion. Easy to use. Try it! Results, 
or money back! Order from your 
dealer today or send 25c for 1% 
oz. trial package (makes 14 gal- 
lons). William H. Rorer, Inc., 254 
South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RORER’S PLANT DINNER 











Burpee’s 24 


New in 1942; Burpee’s Yellow is 

the first and only yellow Oosmos. 
It was originated on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms—a lovely yellow 
that blends well with Orange Flare 
Cosmos, seeds of which are includ- 
ed in this blend, for a lively arra 
in your ese. Both are 
America Medal winners. Special: 
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All about best flowers and vegetables, many 
new for 1942—including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new vegetable sensation. Grow both 
flowers, vegetables this year. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 3 


278 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 


garden. 
Mammoth Bulbs: 
65c each $7.00 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 











CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled 


Prepaid for $2.00 
BOB WHITE J. 8. BACH 
COM. KOEHL 


KING ARTHUR 

DUNA P 
GOLDEN OHIMES 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 





Two Very Desirable Bonesets 


‘O ME the word “‘boneset’’ brings memo- 

ries of a digustingly bitter concoction I 
was forced to drink, when young, as a Spring 
tonic. After a while I came to know it as 
“‘thoroughwort’ and even came to be ac- 
quainted with one of the wild forms, Eupa- 
torium perfoliatum, mostly used to make this 
hateful tonic, the plant being so named be- 
cause of the way in which its rather pleasing 
leaves cross the tall stem on which they grow. 
I keep a plant or two at “Breeze Hill’’ because 
I like its dignity even if I hate its taste. 

But the two native perennials which I am 
writing about came to my attention much 
later. One with very pleasing white flowers 
which I soon found very easy to have and 
easy to get rid of, by reason of its self-seeding 
habit and the ease with which it can be pulled 
up, is the white snakeroot, yet, I have not 
found anything snaky about either the plant 
or its roots. I liked it better when I knew it 
as E. ageratoides, because the flowers are a 
good bit like those of the annual ageratum 
which I also like, even if it is blue rather than 
white. Now I find that the specific name of 
this plant is neither ageratoides, as I came to 
know it, or urticefolium or fraseri but that in 
“Hortus Second”’ the plant becomes E. rugo- 
sum which is somewhat more explanatory 
because of its slightly wavy leaves. 

It happens that in addition to its natural 
abundance at “Breeze Hill’’ where I never 
have to plant it, it is very abundant about 
Eagles Mere in the mountains and I have seen 
it along roadsides by the mile early in the Fall 
when it did its share with the asters and 
goldenrods in enriching the whole country. 

I remember the day when that fine plants- 
man, F. L. Atkins, introduced me to a blue 
plant which he called Conoclinium ceelesti- 
num. It was as blue as any ageratum, slightly 
taller, and almost misty in its azure quality. 
There seemed, therefore, good reason for the 
name ‘‘mist-flower’’ which I find is attached 
to it. I have enjoyed the plants for 20 years, 
because they, too, give hardy and comfortable 
blueness to the September garden with no 
bother at all. At ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ a permanent 
row of them fronts a grape border. The only 
thing I need to worry about is that in cultivat- 
ing around them in early Spring I do not dis- 
regard the little bits of white string the trowel 
runs into—these happen to be the eupatorium 
roots and are easily overlooked and destroyed. 

Now this plant is called Eupatorium 
ceelestinum and it seems to be native all the 
way from New Jersey to Florida. It is a very 
welcome native here and would be in any 
garden because of its manageability as well 
as its beauty. Nothing else except the annual 
ageratum gives this blue color at the same time 
so well and this plant is better, because it is 
perennial, taller and a little more generally 
pleasing. 

I am, unfortunately, not well acquainted 
with the balance of the eupatorium genus, 
although I know and enjoy the joe-pye weed, 
E, purpureum, which is a majestic 10-foot 
native offering pinkish-purple heads any- 
where the ground is moist. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Consultations, Plans and Talks 
for Garden Lovers 


on 


TEA GARDENS 
NATURE GARDENS 
OUTDOOR LIVING ROOMS 


and 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


Demonstrations with Lectures 





ORMOND HAMILTON 
144 Elm Street Worcester, Mass. 








| noon 
PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS 


MAMMOTH BULBS 


15 FOR ONLY 5} PREPAID. { 


Write for Free Catalog 
} HENRY A. DREER, Inc. | 


298 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























See the glorious King Midas, 
longest-blooming harcy golden- 
yellow climber with its multi- 
tude of giant double blooms-- 
also Pan America, other new 
Roses and the complete Parade 
of Modern Roses, all in color. 
The latest news in Rosedom, 
from the Rose Capital 
of America. 

Also sensational new 
White Butterfly Bush, 
many new Perennials 
and newly orfected 
Dwarf Apple Trees. 
Write Today! 


Jackson & 


176 | Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





WINTER MOVING 


Large trees may be successfully and 
economically moved this Winter with 
frozen balls of earth. 

Elms, Maples and other shade trees, 
Firs, Spruces, Pines and Hemlocks 
may be selected now in our nurseries. 


Our service is at your disposal. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts | 














ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1%-inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





IF IT has not already been done, protect strawberry beds with a straw 
mulch. 

LONG -lasting Winter decorations may be made from the foliage of ever- 
green magnolia, huckleberry and salal. 

POTTED plants of Erica melanthera, Christmas heath, will thrive in 
the home only if generous watering is maintained. 

WHEN lighting living Christmas trees, avoid heat injury to twigs from 
nearness of light bulbs. Such injuries, where they do take place, do not 
become apparent until Spring. 

A MORE pleasant design will result in cases where Christmas trees are 
decorated with bulbs of many colors, if the white and amber-colored 
lights are made to predominate. 

SINCE any bird feeding program started now will probably attract more 
birds than the area can support naturally, it is essential that the practice 
be maintained right through the Winter. 

PROTECT young fruit trees from mouse injury by surrounding their 
bases with collars of fine mesh chicken wire. Also, distribute bait in 
sections where mice are known to be prevalent. 

RASPBERRY and blackberry stems which show swellings and girdling 
marks, indicating the presence of the over-wintering stages of cane 
borers, should be cut off at the ground level and burned. 

CUT FLOWERS will keep longer if not subjected to warm moisture- 
removing drafts. Their life will be prolonged also if they are taken out 
of the vases and placed in fresh water in a cool location over night. 

ALMOST all bulbs require an abundance of water during the time in 
which they are being forced. This refers to daffodils, freesias, oxalis, 
lilies-of-the-valley, tulips, squills and grape hyacinths. Crocuses are 
best kept very moist while in bloom. 

TRY THE Michigan way of repelling rabbits which might gnaw the 
stems of young fruit trees. Dissolve seven pounds of powdered rosin 
in a gallon of grain alcohol and paint the resulting solution on those 
portions of the stems within reach of the rabbits. The rosin may take 
24 hours to go into solution. 

HOUSE plants which stand close to windows should not be subjected 
to the direct blast of cold drafts. At night it is well to move the plants 
away from the chilled glass, or to protect them by covering the glass 
with newspapers. At no time should house plants be placed on or near 
radiators or other heating devices. 

THE CARE and repair of spraying apparatus, fertilizer distributors and 
all other garden tools is more important than ever this year. Also, make 
sure that all fertilizers, insecticides and fungicides being carried over 
for next season’s use are properly stored under conditions in which they 
will deteriorate as little as possible. 

CHRISTMAS trees will retain their needles better under warm house 
conditions, if fresh cuts are made at the bases of their stems and the 
stems then inserted in buckets of wet sand or water. A more recent 
practice is the spraying of the foliage with one of the liquid waxes 
now being used on outdoor plants. 

EVERGREEN hedges pruned with flap tops are most likely to be injured 
if heavy wet snow is permitted to collect on them. It is sometimes 
possible to clear the snow away but the plants should be left strictly 
alone if coated with ice. The way to avoid trouble of this kind is to 
prune hedges to a narrow top line, thus making it impossible for the 
snow to lodge on them. 

PLAN next year’s vegetable garden before overtaken by Spring fever and 
an inevitable urge to plant too much. Limiting factors in such plant- 
ings are the size of the family, and the possession of the soil, tools and 
ambition to make a good job of growing food at home. The watch- 
word should be no waste of seeds, fertilizer, insecticides or mature 
vegetables. 

PROTECT rhododendrons and other broad-leaved evergreens in wind- 
swept sunny places with evergreen branches. Such use is an excellent 
way of disposing of Christmas trees and cut evergreen branches after 
their holiday usefulness has passed. Partial shade during bright days 
in Winter, as the result of this evergreen covering, will be beneficial to 
the broad-leaved evergreens. The modern practice of spraying with spe- 
cial liquid waxes also helps broadleaved evergreens through the Winter. 
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HE planting of large trees along city streets is one of the most signifi- 

cant aspects of city beautification. Trees so large that they would have 
defied all efforts to move them a few years ago are handled easily with the 
aid of modern machines under the direction of trained experts. Even 
more important is the fact that methods have now been devised for the 
feeding and watering of these large transplanted specimens, even where 


the thoroughfares are paved and the sidewalks made of concrete. 


Much attention has been attracted by the large trees planted in front 
of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral in New York through the generosity of Major 
Edward Bowes, as well as those planted beside Rockefeller Center. Other 
plantings have now been made on Sixth Avenue and Fifth Avenue. Re- 
cently, Mayor La Guardia wielded a shovel to help plant the last of 16 


trees, which were dedicated with suitable ceremonies. 


Now this tree planting plan has taken root in Boston. Persons passing 
down Boylston Street in the vicinity of Copley Square were recently 
amazed to find a row of large handsome linden trees on two sides of the 
great new building of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The accompanying illustration indicates the size of the root systems of 
these trees as they rested on the huge trucks of the White & Franke Com- 


pany, responsible for the moving job. 
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MISTLETOE, SYMBOL OF A CUSTOM 
THAT NEVER GROWS OLD 


ISTLETOE has come to be indis- 

solubly connected with Christmas 

festivities, and yet it has no religious 
significance. On the contrary, it is a supersti- 
tious holdover from the days of the Druids, 
when such customs as kissing under the mistle- 
toe became established. This appears to be the 
only custom which has persisted in its relation 
to mistletoe, but it seems to be too pleasant 
a custom to be readily abandoned. 

There has been much folklore embracing 
the mistletoe, including some to the effect that 
it supplied the wood from which the original 
Christian cross was fashioned. The mistletoe 
has appeared in other ways in ancient history, 
too. The burning bush which the Bible relates 
as having been seen by Moses was perhaps 
a colorful mistletoe. 

The mistletoe of literature, Viscum album, 
has long been considered a pest of apple trees 
in parts of Europe. Seeds, sown by birds, 
germinate on the branches of the trees. ‘‘Sink- 
ers’, from which lateral roots later develop, 
pierce the bark and run down the outer sur- 
face of the woody cores of the apple stems. 
As the branches thicken, the mistletoes grow 
to prevent their being covered. 

Meanwhile, as a result of stolen nutri- 
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ment, the guest plant usually develops sizable 
tops, divided into numerous branches covered 
with leathery green leaves and bearing the 
familiar fruit. It is always the persistent fruit, 
of course, which is used at Christmas time. 

There are numerous mistletoes indig- 
enous to the Western hemisphere. One in 
particular, Phoradendron flavescens, is native 
from New Jersey and southwest to Texas. 
It resembles the mistletoe of literature, and is 
the one which is sold throughout the country 
at Christmas. While it is not an enemy of the 
orchard, this American mistletoe does parasi- 
tize a variety of forest trees and in the same 
manner apparently as the European plant just 
described. 

Back in 1886, Thomas Meehan, editor of 
the Gardeners’ Monthly, conducted a survey 
to determine the various hosts of the Ameri- 
can mistletoe. His findings were that a tree 
which may be a favorite in one locality, may 
not be in another. Toward the northern limit 
of its range, the American mistletoe was re- 
ported to be fond of the red maple as a host. 
In Kentucky it was found on the black walnut 
and the locust. In upper South Carolina the 
mistletoe was most frequently seen on the 
swamp oaks, the persimmon, a kind of locust, 
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The mistletoe is a parasite which sends its roots deep into the bark of the tree on 


which it is growing, producing the peculiar enlargement shown in this picture. 
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American mistletoe growing in the tops 
of sycamore and black gum trees is an 
object of interest to visitors to the South. 


and the post oak, in that order. In upper 
Georgia, the chestnut and the holly were re- 
corded as being mistletoe hosts. 

Also, a pear and a plant of Osmanthus 
fragrans were found to be additional hosts. 
Reported from Florida were mistletoes on 
the hickory, the hackberry and willow-leaved 
oak. Oaks of various kinds were frequent 
hosts throughout the entire range of the plant. 
In Texas, in addition to numerous other 
hosts, the mesquite was mentioned. 

Thus Mr. Meehan discovered that there 
was good reason for the botanists to say that 
the American mistletoe may be found grow- 
ing on “‘various wild deciduous trees.’” Seem- 
ingly the plant has never been cultivated. 

European nurserymen, however, have at 
times offered living plants of mistletoe for 
growing in gardens. In order to do this, they 
had to plant mistletoe seeds on the branches 
of young apple trees which were later trans- 
planted parasite and all. To ensure fruiting 
under such an arrangement it is essential that 
mistletoe plants bearing flowers of different 
sexes be grown near each other. In some places 
the American mistletoe is extremely abundant, 
as shown by one of the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Another native mistletoe, Arceuthobium 








The peculiar appearance of this tree is 
due to the fact that its branches are 
heavily hung with parasitic mistletoe. 


pusillum, is found on spruces in the North- 
east. This plant is not showy in appearance 
and has no further interest beyond the fact 
that it is a serious enemy of northern spruce 
forests. 


“Love Apple” for Christmas 


OLANUM culeatissimum, the ‘“‘love 

apple’’ that we first met in the Christmas 
boutonniere a few years ago is easily grown 
to maturity from seed in this latitude. The 
matured fruit of this tropical annual is a lively 
orange-red which is made even more pleasing 
by the absence of gloss on the skin. 

This member of the nightshade family will 
grow in thin soil but in rich soil and full sun 
it will yield larger and better fruits. The 
glossy dark green ovate, pinnately-lobed 
leaves, covered with bristles and free from in- 
sect blemishes never fail to attract attention. 
Just before a killing frost the plants should 
be pulled up and hung, roots up, to cure. 
Most of the leaves drop off leaving the color- 
ful, persistent fruits along the spiny stalks. 
Some of the green fruits dry a soft yellow, 
resulting in a combination of three different 
colors. 

This solanum affords an abundance of 
color for Christmas decorations and combines 
well with pine cones and evergreens. Because 
of its fibrous roots it can also be potted up 
and brought indoors for color in the solarium 
or window garden. 


—NMrs. Z. C. Layson. 
Maysville, Ky. 


Paulownias Suffer From Drought 


NE unmistakable result of a year of 
dry weather is shown in the present 
behavior of paulownia trees throughout the 
South. At this time of year the trees are 
usually full of tremendous seed panicles which 
look like exaggerated bunches of green grapes 
turned on end. However, the seeds are almost 
entirely absent now, just a few weak un- 
developed candle-like panicles here and there 
in the tops of the trees. 
These beautiful trees bloom in early Spring 
before the leaves come out. There was plenty 


War-time Gardening Means 


Gardening Without Waste 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

about its position in the matter of home 
gardens in war time in the coming year that 
the trustees have authorized the following 
statement: 

We have adopted as our slogan ‘“War- 
time Gardening Means Gardening Without 
Waste’, keeping in mind the request of the 
government that everything possible be done 
to conserve seeds, fertilizers, spraying mate- 
rials and garden implements. 

However, we believe in and advocate back 
yard gardening wherever gardens already 
exist, or where they may be made with rea- 
sonable effort by men and women who have 
had experience in gardening or who are now 
engaged in its study. 

We believe in community, allotment and 
school gardens if and when they are made 
under trained supervision. 

We do not believe in the haphazard making 
of gardens, or the plowing up of lawns to 
grow potatoes. We are convinced that there 
will be loss rather than gain through the 
making of gardens where gardens do not 
belong. 

We believe in and advocate the canning of 
home-grown vegetables and fruits, and even 
of vegetables and fruits which have been pur- 
chased, on a larger scale than in the past, 
provided that canning jars are available. Some 
shortage of canned goods may develop 
by another Winter, not because of any lack 
of production, but because of disrupted trans- 
portation facilities and an abnormal demand 
for canned goods to be shipped abroad. 

We believe that more thought should be 
given to the nutritional side of vegetable 
growing. Most vegetables lose much of their 
vitamin content very rapidly after being har- 
vested unless kept at a low temperature. Some 
kinds, sweet corn, green peas, and egg plant 


S: MANY questions have come to 


for example, also lose much of their flavor in ° 


a few hours. Faults in handling and in cook- 
ing may rob vegetables of much of their nu- 
tritional value. This is a highly important 
matter even in peace time, but doubly im- 
portant in times like these. 


The loss of food products due to insect 
pests runs into the millions every year. A 
large part of this loss is sustained in home 
gardens. It is obvious, therefore, that con- 
servation should include effort to prevent 
waste from this source. This society will 
undertake to disseminate information about 
the best methods to deal with the particular 
pests which are most likely to be encountered 
in the home vegetable garden. 

Most commercial fertilizers contain mate- 
rials used in the making of ammunition. It 
is important, therefore, that fertilizers should 
not be wasted. Amateur gardeners should 
undertake to ascertain just what fertilizers can 
be used most economically and to the best 
advantage for the particular crops which they 
intend to grow. 

England is in dire need of dried fruits. The 
1941 fruit crop across the water was very 
small as a result of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Because of this fact, our government 
is asking that there be an enormously in- 
creased production of fruit in this country 
in 1942 in order that heavy shipments may 
be made to the English people. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe, therefore, that amateurs 
will be wise if they increase their own plant- 
ings of small fruits, especially strawberries, 
raspberries and grapes. 

We believe that home gardeners should 
comply with the request of the government— 
that the planting of ornamentals be continued 
as usual, or even increased. The fact has been 
demonstrated in England that the growing of 
flowers and flowering plants is of great value 
in maintaining morale. We believe that ama- 
teurs should be encouraged to grow annuals, 
perennials, and bulbous flowers, and to plant 
flowering shrubs and ornamental evergreens 
the coming season, with the knowledge that 
they are aiding in the country’s defense work 
by so doing. Yet here, too, care should be 
taken in the use of seeds, fertilizers, and 
spraying materials. 

We believe that there has never been a 
greater need for gardens, but that always 
this slogan should be kept in mind: ““War- 
time Gardening Means Gardening Without 
Waste’’. 








of bloom the past season but a temperature 
of 90 degrees along with dry, hot winds 
through most of April probably discouraged 
the formation of seed, for the paulownia with 
its large leaves, big violet-colored bunches of 
bloom and brittle wood is very sensitive to 
weather extremes. The flower heads and seeds 
always show by their slant just where the 
prevailing winds come from. In this section, 
for instance, we have west winds and the 
paulownia blooms and seeds edge toward the 
east. Also, the tree drops leaves and twigs 
during every heavy rain and a Summer storm 
finds the grass covered with big fan like leaves. 
It is beautiful in bloom but no tree for a neat 
gardener. 
—Anne Schley. 

Sheperdstown, W. Va. 
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Persian Clover to Cover Banks 


HE Persian clover or pea is an excellent 

plant for covering a bank, stony slope or 
wall in partial shade. Its technical name is 
Lathyrus rotundifolius but occasionally may 
be found catalogued as Orobus rotundifolius. 
Its flowers are a clear pink without the muddi- 
ness common to some free-growing perennial 
peas. It is better grown where the branches 
will flop down than where it is supposed to 
climb up. In New England I enjoyed it best 
where it was grown in the cool shade at the 
edges of pools. It is a tremendous spreader and 
is sO easy to root that cut branches root if 
on moist shady ground. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 
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UCH attention during the past few 
M years has been focused on those ‘‘All- 

America’”’ glamour flowers which, in 
the opinion of the judges, have the greatest 
horticultural merit among the varieties under 
consideration. It should be remembered that 
many good new ones are not entered in this 
competition; indeed some of considerable ex- 
cellence escape “‘official’’ judgment. The selec- 
tion committee performs, I am convinced, a 
very valuable function but I feel that the com- 
mittee could carry its usefulness further, to 
the extent of rating the entries on their artistic 
merits, both in relation to their value in the 
garden and in flower arrangements. The latter 
appears to be increasingly more important to 
more people each year. 

The writer recommends that in each of the 
12 sections of the country where the trials 
are under way, a woman, preferably one 
thoroughly experienced in both the culture 
and arrangement of plant material, be invited 
to serve on the committee of judges. Perhaps, 
by this simple means America could be saved 
from future Scarlett O’Hara morning glories, 
Radiance petunias, and Rosy Morn phlox. 

The writer has enjoyed growing in her 
small one-woman garden a great many of the 
new annuals during the past ten years. There 
are many happy memories and some disap- 
pointing ones. The “‘All-Americas’’ the past 
three years provided some of each. Horticul- 
ture very graciously recorded in its issue of 
November 1, 1939, my humble opinion of 
some of the winners that year. The editor 
wondered why I had made no mention of 
Scarlett O’ Hara, recipient of the much-coveted 
gold medal. I had not grown it but merely 
observed it in my neighbors’ gardens. This, as 
it turned out, proved a close enough acquaint- 
ance with “‘Scarlett’’. The only possible claim 
to an award, as I saw it—and hardly a gold 
medal—was its analogy to red, that hue so 
beloved by male horticulturists. 

Phlox drummondi Salmon Glory has been 
grown in full sun and un-enriched soil. Now 
it is 2 yearly “‘must have’’. Its color, a soft 
salmon-pink with a creamy white eye, and its 
charm make it valuable both in the garden 
and in flower arrangements. 

Of unusual distinction in my garden in 
1940 was the petunia Glow. Its color is 
glorious, individually and in mass, and is ad- 
mired by everyone who 
sees it. The plant is a 
prolific bloomer of good 
habit. The petunia 
Cream Star edged the 
border in front of Glow 
and was all that was 
claimed for it but a little 
slow to bloom. 

Antirrhinum Rosalie, 
as perfect a snapdragon 
as ever adorned a gar- 
den, I felt, should have 
exchanged medals with 
the ageratum Midget 


The new marigold called Goldsmith 
gave a particularly good account of 
itself in 1941. 





































































ANNUALS OF THE LAST THREE YEARS — 






An experienced amateur reports on 
tests with the All-America selections 


Blue which is dwarf enough and has 
a good color but is not uniform. I am 
growing next year's supply of this 
ageratum from cuttings taken from 
the three true plants. 

Scabiosa Heavenly Blue was little 
more of a sensation than Blue Moon 
the year before. Both are pleasing 
variations but hardly worthy of 
bronze medals. Other varieties of 
this easy-to-grow annual far outclass 
these, at least in my garden. 

Marigold Limelight brought a 
distinct and lovely soft tint of yellow 
to the border and is excellent in 
arrangements. 

Aster Rose Marie proved less out- 
standing than the giant early Light 
Blue but a worthy companion as 
is also Peach Blossom. This past 
Summer I enjoyed the return engage- 
ments of these three superb wilt- 
resistant asters. Flowers five inches 
in diameter were the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Marigold Yellow Pigmy is a 
sturdy, prolific little gem for edging 
sunny borders and is nice in small 
arrangements. The most uniformly 
perfect miniature double marigold I 
have ever seen. 

Now for a brief check-up of this year’s 
“‘debutantes’” each of which I have grown 
under conditions as nearly favorable as pos- 
sible. Petunia Blue Brocade receiving the 
highest number of points is indeed, I feel, 
worthy of its silver medal. A beautiful two- 
toned, fully double flower with exquisite 
chartreuse foliage and buds. It is not compact 
as was claimed but uniform of flower and very 
prolific in full sun. While not too virtuous 
as a garden subject it is excellent for arrange- 
ments. In combination with Mauve Queen 
and a chartreuse container it will be long 
remembered. 

Petunia Radiance and Phlox drummondi 
Rosy Morn (silver and bronze medal winners 
respectively) furnish, in my opinion, which 
of course is just one woman’s, conclusive 
proof that woman’s influence is needed on the 
judge’s committees. Almost identical as to 
color, a brilliant uncompromising cerise at 
first, fading to a dingy magenta, they both 
present a problem in the 
garden and are almost 
without value in flower 
arrangement. 

Petunia First Lady, 
fourth ranking silver 
medal winner. Fine for 
edging if planted close 
and lends itself pleas- 
ingly to decorative ar- 
rangement. It compen- 
sated for many disap- 
pointments in this big 
family of favorites. 
Lilliput zinnia Black 
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The Drummond phlox Salmon Glory is set 
down as one of the best of newer varieties. 


Ruby is a nice companion for the crimson 
and scarlet gems but, I feel, not nearly out- 
standing enough to merit a bronze medal. 

Marigold Goldsmith, on the other hand, 
thoroughly deserved this honor. It is a superb 
marigold, clean cut, perfectly formed, and has 
good color, stem and foliage. It far out-classes 
Spry which received the third highest number 
of points and a silver medal. The latter, as I 
see it, is just another Harmony with too much 
foliage. Scarlet Glow scoring highest in the 
honorable mention group, gave an excellent 
account of itself in late Summer. It is of bril- 
liant although not uniform color. 

The miniature petunia Violet Gem proved 
to be all that was claimed for it, an excellent, 
uniform edging plant for an otherwise too- 
colorful border. Individual flowers of a rich 
velvety texture make a delightful accent in 
small flower arrangements. It should be 
planted close together, for some of the stems 
are weak. 

Because of its name, I should like to have 
something nice to say about the scabiosa 
Peace. Nevertheless, other than its whiteness, 
what is there? Shasta, a larger, taller, finer 
flower of purer white eclipses it completely. 

—aMrs. George E. Andrews. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


“My garden is full of many sweet medicaments 
for bruised hearts; and for the sickness of the 
soul that comes from blighted hopes; for the 
weariness from life’s heavy burdens which some- 
times seem more than we can bear. And not one 
of the world’s skilled chemists can compouad a 
remedy that will soothe and heal as will the 
association with my flowers.”—Alice R. Corson. 











Birds-foot Violet in Pennsylvania 


EAR EDITOR—Edna M. Crosby’s arti- 

cle on the birds-foot violet and its needs 
in the November 1 issue of Horticulture was 
of particular interest to me, because I have a 
number of these violets in my garden and have 
not found them difficult to handle. My first 
plants were bought from a grower who gave 
me only one piece of advice concerning them: 
that they must be planted in full sun. Ac- 
cordingly, I chose the edge of a rock-bordered 
bed, probably the sunniest and hottest place 
in the garden, and set them just behind the 
rock edge in ordinary garden soil. They have 
received exactly the same treatment as the 
other plants there and are now thrifty speci- 
mens. Several are good-sized plants and 
bloomed profusely this year. 

Some of them died down during their first 
Summer and I thought them dead but they 
appeared again in the Spring and have con- 
tinued to grow and bloom. As an experi- 
ment, two were planted in a shady wild 
garden. One died and I hastened to move the 
other to the sunny rock-edged bed where it 
now flourishes. 

I might add, however, that all the soil in 
the garden is on the acid side which, no doubt, 
is helpful but it has not been treated in any 
way. Viola pedata is a beautiful wild flower 
and the bicolor form is particularly pleasing. 

—Margaret G. Lundy. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


In Defense of the Adenophora 


EAR EDITOR—There are apparently 
plants of the genus Adenophora which 

behave as badly as some other kinds of the 
campanula family. I can add to the list of 
nuisance plants Campanula glomerata acaulis, 
C. g. dahurica, C. punctata, C. rapunculoides, 
C. pilosa, C. trachelium, and C. grosseki. 
Against two of these I have waged war for 
more than a decade and, as far as their sub- 
versive or underground activities are con- 
cerned, they are still the winners. I do not, 
of course, let them come into bloom. 

However, my experience with Adenophora 
bulleyana differs widely from that of Mr. 
T. A. Weston (Horticulture, November 1). 
With me the plant is only two to two and 
one-half feet high with many erect stalks 
which branch out profusely. Each branch and 
branchlet bears an avalanche of pale blue, 
somewhat pendulous bells which are not quite 
the size of those of Campanula rotundifolia. 

Growing in leafmold soil along with tril- 
liums, ferns and primroses, Adenophora 
bulleyana is a feast for the eyes for weeks and 
weeks in a shady corner beneath a tree. Since 
it is impatient of removal, it is advisable to 
raise the plants from seeds and then trans- 
plant the seedlings to their permanent places. 
I have never found a single self-sown seedling 
in my garden. 

—Cornelia Goezel. 

Perkiomenville, Pa. 


Marigolds Stunted by Worms? 


EAR EDITOR—This year my mari- 

golds which were set out from the cold- 
frames did very well until mid-Summer. 
Then the new growth became stunted and 
almost no flowers developed. When dug up 
after frost I found the roots a tangled mass of 
earthworms. The ground was manured and 
fertilized in the Spring and all the other an- 
nuals did well. Has anyone a reason for this? 

—Henry H. Brooks. 

Concord, Mass. 


Reporting on Crested Zinnias 


EAR EDITOR—TI tried the new giant- 
crested zinnias this Summer and did not 
find them as good as Mr. Kenneth Houghton 
evidently did, as noted in his letter in the Octo- 
ber 1 issue of Horticulture. Although, as he 
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says, the proportion which comes true to type 
is large, the colors were, to me, disagreeable— 
mostly light reds and orange-reds. The seed 
was bought from a reputable dealer, and the 
germination was satisfactory. It would be a 
good thing if it could be had in better colors. 
—Mrs. J. H. Burton. 
East Islip, N. Y. 


Likes Earthworms in Compost 
EAR EDITOR—As I gather material 


for my annual compost heap, instead of 
taking it directly to the pile, I put it into 
bushel baskets, tramp it down hard and let 
each one stand full for two to three months 
before I dump it on the heap. 

When I empty the baskets I note that the 
contents are usually full of small earthworms 
which pleases me, because I figure that by 
passing the decaying vegetable matter through 
their bodies these little earthworms are help- 
ing to prepare it for easy and quick assimila- 
tion by the roots of plants. 

To be taken up by plant roots, food must 
be in liquid form and the finer the compost, 
the quicker and more thorough is the assimila- 
tion of its richness when mixed with the rain 
water and other moisture that gets down into 
the earth. 

In gardens I have never known of any harm 
caused by earthworms and have come to re- 
gard them as friends of myself and my plants. 

—George Spencer. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Says Sparrows Unjustly Blamed 


EAR EDITOR—The English sparrow 

gets some blame that it does not deserve. 
While I was visiting in Southern Ohio late 
one August, the father of the family called 
us out to see the moths on the grapes. As many 
as four were on one bunch. The juice was 
oozing out and hanging in drops on the out- 
side. The man blamed the sparrows for peck- 
ing them and thought the moths had simply 
come for a drink. I chanced to know the 
moths were the culprits, the cotton-worm 
moths, Alabama argillacea. The females lay 
their eggs in the cotton fields in the South, 
the larvee eat nothing else, then the adults 
fly north. It is usually for two or three nights 
in October that these little moths fly in vast 
hordes about our street lights. 

This piercing of fruit with its unusual 
proboscis sometimes ruins plums. One Sep- 
tember I reached for a ripe plum and a half- 
dozen moths flew at me. Then I discovered 
they were enjoying both the plums on the tree 
and those on the ground, with the tips of their 
bodies turned upward and proboscides thrust 
into the fruit. Frequently, they cut the skin 
of a plum and suck out the juice, leaving a 
brown dry area in the pulp. 

—Nell McMurray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 









expeditions have been sent to South 

America by the University of California 
Botanical Garden. These hunts for wild rel- 
atives of the cultivated tobacco as well as 
other plants of economic and ornamental sig- 
nificance took their director, Dr. T. Harper 
Goodspeed, his wife and eight North Ameri- 
can botanists and assistants to the Andes in 
1935-36 and again in 1938-39. Dr. Good- 
speed’s report of the adventures and discov- 
eries met with in the thousands of miles of 
travel in snowy highlands, desert coasts and 
rain forests has just been published in pop- 
ular form.* 

Not only plants but people and their cus- 
toms enter the story. In fact, Dr. Goodspeed’s 
observations on South American life and cul- 
ture will doubtless prove a real contribution 
to the furtherance of better understanding 
between the Americas. In this latter direction 
the photographs by Dr. Harvey E. Stork 
which accompany the text will prove in- 
teresting. 

What Dr. Goodspeed found in the way of 
plant associations after having reached them 
by overcoming the obstacles to travel, he 
has recorded interestingly. Speaking of the 
meadows of the deserts of west coast South 
America, he says: 

There are a limited number of small areas of 
the deserts of Peru, and Chile also, where dense 
fogs hang almost continuously over coastal hills 
and plains during the late Winter; with the 
result that the land is completely shaded from the 
rays of the sun and the soil becomes moist and 
even boggy as the saturated air condenses. On these 
wet spots in the desert a short-lived vegetation 
springs up, which resembles the woodland wild 
flowers that flourish in the Springtime through 
our temperate zone forests. 

Over 60 different species of flowering plants 
and a number of mosses, ferns and fern allies had 
been collected in the foggy meadows. Although 
from a distance they gave the impression of grass- 
lands, there was actually but one species of grass 
in the whole collection. 


[: THE past few years, two plant hunting 





*“Plant Hunters in the Andes,” by T. Harper 
Goodspeed. Published by Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


This South American native has been gath- 
ering cubé roots for producing rotenone. 























HUNTING PLANTS IN THE ANDES — 





Dr. T. H. Goodspeed writes about an important 
expedition to the highlands of South America 


The tillandsia of the rainless hills of the 
Peruvian coast is an interesting relative of 
the Spanish moss and the pineapple. It has 
almost no root system and holds its place only 
by virtue of the sand that drifts about its base 
to anchor it. In the words of the author: 

It takes moisture from the air on occasions 
when dew forms and this it conserves very ef- 
ficiently. In the middle of the day, when the sun 
sometimes dispeis the fog, the reddish flower 
shoots droop; but in the morning they are again 
erect, looking cheerful and vigorous. Sometimes 
whole fields of these plants have died and partly 
carbonized, and their black skeletons contrast 
sharply with the silver-gray stretches of their liv- 
ing relatives. 

A glimpse of what plant hunters risk to 
bring new material into cultivation is given 
in Dr. Goodspeed’s account of the way in 
which he crept along a narrow ledge to reach 
a green tangle of fuchsias occupying a crevice 
in a cliff far above a roaring stream. He tells 
of it as follows: 

I lowered myself into the narrow, upper end of 
the crevice and, holding on to its edge, began to 
slide down toward the fuchsia. When I reached 
it, I let go the rocky edge, and clambered out across 
the deeply matted tangle of dead and living stems 
and branches. There were a number of flowering 
shoots and I reached out my hand to take one of 
them. I kept reaching out and reaching out, farther 
and farther, and suddenly it dawned upon me, 
first, that the flowers were actually moving away 
from my hand and, second, that the whole mass 
of vegetation on which I was standing was begin- 
ning to slide over the lower end of the crevice. 

How he extricated himself from this dan- 
gerous situation is Dr. Goodspeed’s story. 
However, by the time he was back on firm 
ground: 

Already more than half of the heavy, straggling 
fuchsias had slipped to the margin of the precipice 
and the brittle stems were beginning to crack and 
splinter and drop large sections of the plant down 
into the river, far below. 

In the coarse scree above the trail two of 
Dr. Goodspeed’s assistants saw their first 
Chilean violet: 

It was a tiny, reddish rosette, with half-inch- 
long, slender, pointed leaves, closely packed in 
geometric fashion to produce an intricate design. 
Small, red and white flowers peeked out beneath 
the lower leaves of the flat-topped rosettes. In 
color this reddish leaved violet so 
closely matched the rocks in which 
it grew that we had to crawl on 
hands and knees, with eyes close to 
the ground, in order to find enough 
specimens for the plant press. 

It seems that civilization has 
been unkind to some plants in 
South America, as elsewhere. 
In the coastal cordillera, for in- 
stance, at altitudes below 1000 
feet palma chilena was in years 
gone by an important element 
of every landscape. In the neigh- 
borhood of Valparaiso and for 
100 miles south it once existed 
in extraordinary numbers as one 
may see from: 

Charles Darwin speaks of a cen- 
sus taken in 1830 on the lands 
belonging to a hacienda near the 
town of Petorca, which was aban- 
doned after some hundreds of 
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Begonia octopetala was photographed by Dr. 
Goodspeed’s party high in Peruvian hilltops. 


thousands of palms had been tallied. Today its 
numbers have everywhere been greatly reduced; 
indeed, some of the local botanists speak of the 
possible extinction of this most attractive and 
typical Chilean plant. 

Man has, of course, been responsible for its 
partially complete disappearance. Unfortunately 
for this palm, the abundant sap has a high sugar 
content. Boiled down it yields miel de palma, 
palm honey, which is a commercially valuable and 
highly esteemed sweetmeat in Chile. To obtain the 
sap the palm must be cut down in early Spring. 


Also, in Chile, leucocoryne, the so-called 
glory of the sun, was seen growing by the 
hundreds. In the wild this plant, familiar to 
most northern gardeners, displays blooms 
which ranged from white or cream through 
lavender and blue to the horticulturally 
popular sky-blue. The Chilean Andean al- 
pines survive by virtue of the vitality retained 
in their underground organs. 


Two plants common in Peruvian desert 
areas will prove interesting to dwellers in 
temiperate regions: 

When the rains come they luxuriate and spread 
wide mats of green on the sands. When it is dry 
they simply retire underground. One is called 
yuca de caballo (Proboscidea altheifolia). It 
develops a large storage root, usually three or four 
inches in diameter and over a foot long which 
retains moisture and food so efficiently that the 
plant will survive for several, perhaps many, years 
without putting leaf and stem above ground. As its 
name indicates it is relished by horses. Burros and 
goats also fancy it. Like pigs rooting for truffles 
all three paw the earth in likely spots to dig out 
the roots of yuca de caballo. Travellers in the 
desert when overtaken by thirst are said to em- 
ulate their four-footed friends and to obtain some 
relief by chewing the succulent roots. 


The other plant, the underground storage 
organs of which permit it to defy a limited 
amount of total aridity, is known as yuca 
de montana, Apodanthera biflora. 








TENTS FOR YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 


They will make possible a longer 
season and more beautiful flowers 





familiar with the plan of growing 

chrysanthemums under shade, let me ex- 
plain this simple but useful process. There are 
some plants that produce buds and flowers 
only when the nights become longer, among 
them chrysanthemums, and those which are 
induced to flower by longer days, stocks being 
an example. Therefore, if one creates an arti- 
ficially longer night, he can induce flowering 
earlier than normal. 

This is done with chrysanthemums to 
bring them into bloom earlier than normal by 
four to six weeks. Usually the earlier (Octo- 
ber) flowering varieties are used. Shading thus 
adds four to six weeks to the total season of 
bloom, and makes it possible for one to have 
the larger and more gorgeous chrysanthe- 
mums in the garden before heavy frosts come. 

To do this, one should take rooted cuttings 
and plant them in the garden about June 15 
in the latitude of Boston. A bed three feet 
wide is the most convenient, with the plants 
spaced eight to 10 inches apart each way. 

The actual shading is accomplished with 
a piece of black sateen, known as shading 
cloth, which comes in three-foot widths and 
any required length. It can also be obtained 
with the three-foot widths sewn together at 
the mill. 

The black cloth is pulled over a wood and 
wire support, covering and completely 
darkening the entire bed. The ends also must 
be covered and no light allowed to leak in, 
because the shading must be complete. This 
shading should be done each day from 5:00 


Fee the benefit of those who are not 





Chrysanthemum blooms protected from rain 
by a tent formed from a glass substitute. 


p.m., standard time, to 7:00 a.m. the next 
morning. These artificially long nights should 
be continued for about 35 days. 

Although the temperature under the cloth 
mounts, it does not seem to harm the chrysan- 
themums, while the enforced darkness in- 
duces the setting of buds in about 10 days. 


well when shaded. Justrite, a lavender pink, 
gave excellent blooms and Smith’s Innocence 
came out very satisfactorily, as did also Grace- 
land, a white anemone-flowered variety with 
a yellow center. The bronzy-peach Bronze 
Buckingham was very attractive and very un- 
usual, too. 





Exhibition chrysanthemums cut in the author’s garden on September 10. 


The shading should be discontinued when the 
color begins to show in the buds. For early 
September blooms one should start shading 
about July 20. Fortunately, there is a liberal 
margin for error. One hot day in 
August I forgot to remove the 
cloth and left it on until 3:00 
p.m. It must have been 120 de- 
grees under the cloth but no 
harmful effects were visible. 

Wooden stakes, two inches by 
two inches, should be driven into 
the ground at the corners of the 
bed and additional stakes added 
every eight feet between. Then, 
wire (about number 16) should 
be stretched tightly along the tops 
of stakes. The height should be 
about four feet from the ground 
for pompon or anemone varie- 
ties and about five feet, if large 
exhibition types are to be grown. 
In the latter case, only one or two 
stems are allowed to grow on each 
plant and even these are dis- 
budded leaving only one bud to 
a stem. 

I have had _large-flowered 
anemone and commercial types 
in full bloom as early as Septem- 
ber, the first to bloom being the 
large, bright yellow Mrs. H. E. 
Kidder. This was closely fol- 
lowed by Oconto, an old-time 
white globe flower. The bronze 
Detroit News does particularly 
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The same was true of Sunburst. Thorina 
and Gold Tips, deep red and gold pompon 
Varieties respectively, were also found very 
satisfactory. 

One may ask, ““Why go to the trouble of 
shading?’’ As far as the amateur is concerned, 
shading adds at least a month of flower en- 
joyment. More important, it makes it possi- 
ble for the man without a greenhouse to 
grow just as good chrysanthemums as one 
sees in any flower shop and earlier than they 
are usually seen. 

Also, the same variety treated in different 
ways gives entirely different results. Dis- 
budding gives exceptional size. Pinching back 
and allowing a plant to form sprays gives 
beautiful clusters of smaller flowers. For 
example, when disbudded, Gold Lode gives 
large golden balls. If not disbudded, the petals 
are more slender, the whole flower is in some 
instances almost feathery and the color is 
lighter. Melba, a beautiful orangey-red daisy 
type, produces blooms almost like a gerbera 
when allowed to form sprays but, when dis- 
budded, it forms large heavy-petalled flowers 
five inches across. Thus far, I have had in 
mind only greenhouse varieties but shading ts 
also effective in bringing garden varieties into 
earlier bloom and, by so doing, one can often 
beat the killing frosts. 

After the flowers come into bloom I shade 
them with one of the substitutes for glass, 
extended over the same frame. This protects 
them from the rain and prevents the rotting 
of the buds which may otherwise occur. 
Hingham Mass. —L. G. Bruggemann. 
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HAVE been interested to watch the an- 

thuriums grow in popularity as commer- 
cial cut flowers. Beginning on the Pacific 
Coast some years ago, the liking of decorators 
for these spike-like blooms with showy bracts 
of various colors ranging from white through 
pink to red, has spread across the country. In 
addition to the novelty effect possible with 
these “‘different’’ blooms, their popularity 
may be credited to the fact that they last so 
long after cutting. If they are kept supplied 
with water, anthurium blooms will stand up 
for as much as six weeks. As with most cut 
flowers, a fresh cutting of the stem will pro- 
long their ability to keep on taking up water. 
With the anthurium, however, no rotting of 
the stem takes place to foul the water in which 
they are standing. 

This longevity after cutting ties in with 
the fact that if anthurium blooms are left on 
the plants, they will remain colorful for as 
long as four months. Needless to say, flowers 
as interesting and as durable as these are being 
adapted to uses in as many phases of the 
florist’s art as possible. 

The anthuriums are warm greenhouse 
plants, long grown only as specimens. 
Flower show reports of the ‘‘60’s”’ tell 
of the exhibition of whole plants of 
numerous species, newly introduced 
from tropical Latin America. However, 
our modern method of cutting the 
blooms does not permit appreciation of 
the attractive foliage which was liked 
so much by those older gardeners. 

While anthuriums may be new in the 
cut flower world, some of their close 
relatives such as the calla lily have long 
been popular. Also, window gardeners 
are familiar with two other long-suffer- 
ing relatives, Aglaonema simplex, the 
Chinese evergreen, and philodendron. 


T IS generally recognized that 

chrysanthemums will stand almost 
any amount of cold without injury. 
Changing weather, alternate freezing 
and thawing, is undoubtedly the cause 
for Winter killing. This is why chrys- 
anthemum loss is often more severe after 
a mild Winter, and may explain why 
even the hardiest kinds are not infalli- 
ble, which is particularly true where 
real good culture prevails. 

Now, there is no one in the country 
who knows more about garden chrys- 
anthemums than my good friend Alex. 
Cumming of Bristol, Conn., whose 
work with Korean hybrids has made 
him nationally famous. Therefore, I 
am very glad to repeat advice received 
from him on this subject. Here it is: 

Two Winters ago I tried an experiment 
with the premise that moisture settling 
around the crown was the real evil. After 
applying a light cover of leaves, a number 


of plants were covered with mulch paper. 
Every plant so treated over-wintered amaz- 





ingly well. Last season this treatment was applied 
more widely with equal success, even on half 
hardy kinds, so I venture to suggest this method, 
not as a sure thing, but as worth trying where 
winterkilling is a serious factor and ordinary 
protection fails. 

First apply a mulch of leaves around the plant 
as soon as the flowers are destroyed—this in the 
event that a severe early freeze may cause injury. 
Later cut the top away, leaving stubs approxi- 
mately three inches from the ground. Tuck some 
dry leaves around the crown, and cover with a 24- 
inch square of any reasonably tough waterproof 
paper such as roofing or mulch paper, burying the 
edges under the soil by way of an anchor. Two 
parallel slits may then be cut to insure ventilation, 
although I am not positive this is necessary. Thus 
a Winter cap is provided which in effect cuts off 
excess moisture. An evergreen branch or two to 
cover the papers will improve the garden appear- 
ance. 

Do not be too hasty in removing the cover in 
the Spring. Severe late frosts or, more likely, dry, 
leeching winds may kill plants that have survived 
the Winter safely. A light covering of leaves or 
mulch should remain until all such danger is past. 

Perhaps, I should add that even this treat- 


ment will not help chrysanthemums that are 
planted in a soil which is wet over Winter 
or in early Spring. Under such conditions it is 
better to dig the plants and heel them in 





closely in a well drained spot, adding the 
paper treatment. 


NOTHER homemade publication issued 

by a men’s garden club has come to my 
desk. It is called the ““Yardner’’, with the 
subtitle ‘Every Yard a Garden’’, and is issued 
by the Men’s Garden Club of Houston, Tex. 
Evidently the editor forgot to put his name 
on the copy which I have but I learn that this 
little paper is issued through the efforts of 
Mr. M. L. Heisdy whose address—6350 Rut- 
ger Street—I am pleased to give in the event 
that there may be other interested men in the 
Houston section who do not know about this 
club. There are some interesting notes by 
“The Prowling Reporter’’ and the reason for 
the name of the publication is given in the 
following paragraph: 

“Most of us are interested not only in 
growing flowers but in maintaining a pleasing 
appearance over the entire yard; so the name 
is contracted from yard gardener.”’ 

The multiplication of these papers by 
men’s garden clubs indicates the widespread 
interest in gardening which now prevails. 


Anthuriums are becoming very popular as cut flowers 
because they will keep in good condition for six weeks. 
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times two slides of the same subject are 
made, perhaps from different angles. | 
Perhaps there are photographing gar- — 
deners who would like to exchange their | 
extra Kodachromes for garden slides 
made by other men and women with the 
same hobby. Horticulture undertakes to 
“make this possible. Have you slides to 
exchange? Tell us in not more than 20 | 
words what you have and what you 
want. It may be that we can establisha _ 
Kodachrome exchange which will be | 
worth while. Are you interested? 


Meek 





Has anyone good close-ups of garden flowers, 
especially new annuals and perennials, to ex- 
change for general garden scenes? Address NOB- 
22, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I am interested in garden features, statues, 
fountains, sun dials and pools. I can offer garden 
scenes and some of Spring flowers. Address NOB- 
23, Horticultaral Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have Colorado alpines and fields of flowers, 
gardens and perennials to exchange for well- 
designed gardens, shrubs and perennials. Address 
DEB-30, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have garden scenes and miscellaneous flower 
slides to exchange. What have you to offer? Ad- 
dress DEB-27, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





What have you in garden flowers, roses, shrubs 
or trees? I have many kodachromes of alpines as 
well as other plants. Address DEB-31, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire garden kodachromes, especially roses. 
Will trade rose garden pictures and specimen 
roses. Address NO-14, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Does anyone have slides of Christmas decora- 
tions to exchange? I have some Spring bulb pic- 
tures and general garden scenes. Address NOB- 
21, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have color transparencies of water lilies and 
roses that I should like to exchange for some of 
other flowers. Address NO-8, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Am interested in kodachromes of any of na- 
ture’s wonders, named varieties of flowers or 
flowering trees and shrubs. Have views of na- 
tional interest and botanical subjects to ex- 
change. Address DE-24, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





I should like to exchange kodachrome slides 
of flower arrangements for others of flower ar- 
rangements or gardens. Address DE-25, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: To rent colored slides of flowers, 
birds or conservation subjects for use at nature 
club lecture. Address DE-26, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Has anyone wild flower slides or national park 
pictures to exchange? I have many of wild flow- 
ers. Address NOB-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


Mass. 





Wanted: To buy, kodachromes of specimen 
trees. Let me know what you have. Address NOB- 
20, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Am looking for slides of hardy lilies and flower 
arrangements. Have Spring bulb, phlox, snap- 
dragon and verbena pictures to exchange. Ad- 
dress NO-10, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: To buy, kodachrome slides of shrubs, 
perennials, evergreens and general landscape 
views for use in lectures. Address DEB-34, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Growers Report on Raspberries 


OT content with their own evaluation 

of the new varieties originated at the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Geneva, the station’s fruit breeders 
usually seek the opinion of practical fruit 
growers. Recently a survey was completed 
with regard to raspberries introduced by the 
station during the past 10 or 12 years in 
co-operation with the New York Fruit Test- 
ing Association. 

Among the most promising of red varieties 
is Newburgh, a cross between Newman and 
Herbert, which ripens three or four days 
ahead of Cuthbert. Reports from 231 growers 
having a total of 119 acres planted with this 
variety show they regard it as a good com- 
mercial raspberry, because of its vigor, pro- 
ductiveness and resistance to mosaic, despite 
the fact that it is not rated especially high 
with regard to quality. 

Taylor and Marcy have the same parents, 
Newman and Lloyd George. Taylor is dis- 
tinguished by its high quality, especially 
when compared with Newburgh and was 
also rated as a good producer, hardy and 
vigorous. Such remarks as ‘Best we ever had”’, 
“Have discarded all others’’ and ‘Very 
promising as a commercial berry’’ appeared 
in many reports on Taylor. 

Marcy has as its chief distinguishing fea- 
ture the large size of its berries but it has not 
proved as hardy as Taylor and is not liked so 
well. A few growers, however, have had 
marked success with Marcy and like it better 
than Taylor. 

Indian Summer is a Fall-bearing variety. 
The first crop comes just after the June sorts, 
while the Fall crop starts to ripen in Sep- 
tember and continues until a severe freeze. A 
total of 61 growers found this variety 
vigorous and hardy. Seventy per cent of them 
reported it as productive. It has also proved 
to be very mosaic-resistant. It is generally re- 
garded as better suited for home use than 
for the market, although some growers are 
raising it commercially with success. 

Growers reporting on the Sodus purple 
raspberry rate it as very vigorous, productive 
and hardy. This variety is a cross between 
Dundee, a black raspberry, and Newburgh. 
Sodus was first introduced in 1935 and is 
now being grown extensively in sections 
where purple raspberries are in demand. The 
berries are large, firm, of good color and do 
not crumble. The quality of the fruit is rela- 
tively good but the flavor is a bit tart. How- 
ever, it is susceptible to mosaic and the usual 
precautions should be taken to safeguard the 
planting against infection. 

Three black raspberries were included in 
the survey and proved popular with the 
growers who gave them a trial. These va- 
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A New and Discriminating Gift 
The C & C Slide-O-Scope 


is the newest, most compact electric viewer for 85-mm. 
or Bantam Kodachrome transparencies. A fine 2” opti- 
cal lens creates amazing detail and gives a breath- 
taking illusion of third dimension. A standard 7-watt 
lamp gives true color value and brilliancy at all times. 
Enjoy your Kodachromes, day or night, the comfort- 
able “Slide-O-Scope Way.” $5.00 complete Postpaid. 
Obtainable only from — C & C SPECIALTY CO. 


P. O. Box 161 Essex Station Boston, Mass. 
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rieties are Bristol, Naples and Dundee. Of the 
three, Bristol is the most promising because of 
its quality, hardiness and high-yielding 
ability. It ripens about a week ahead of Cum- 
berland, one of the standard black raspberries. 
Naples ripens about a week after Bristol and 
is as vigorous and hardy but not so pro- 
ductive. Dundee is a high-quality berry which 
ripens about half way between Bristol and 
Naples. It is vigorous and productive but some 
growers found it less hardy than Bristol and 
Naples. 


Seed Shipments to England 


T IS estimated that more than 280,000 

pounds of seed will be distributed free in 
Britain in time for Spring planting. In view 
of the importance of the undertaking, the 
British War Relief Society, 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, has been working in 
close collaboration with the British Food 
Mission in the United States to obtain essen- 
tial information concerning the needs of the 
fast-increasing home gardeners in Britain. 

Seed experts from Britain have recently 
completed germination tests of American 
seeds that will grow successfully in British 
soils and climate. Ten varieties of vegetables 
have been selected. The seeds are specific va- 
rieties of peas, beans, beets, cabbages, carrots, 
onions, parsnips, radishes, turnips and lettuce. 
They will be shipped overseas by the British 
War Relief Society and distributed in Britain 
by the National Allotments Society. 

Cash donations in denominations of one 
dollar are needed, as seeds have already been 
made up in dollar packages ready for ship- 
ment. 


Lowthorpe Gardening School 
OWTHORPE School in Groton, Mass., 


announces two courses open to garden 
club members, and others interested, to be 
given at 73 Newbury Street, Boston, during 
January and February. 

Beginning Monday morning January 12, 
from 10 to 12 o'clock, and continuing for 
six Mondays in succession, Mrs. Lucien B. 
Taylor will conduct a laboratory course in 
indoor gardening. 

A course in vegetable gardening for de- 
fense will be offered on six Tuesday mornings 
from 10 to 12 o'clock, starting Tuesday, 
January 13. Mrs. Taylor and William H. 
Coles, superintendent of grounds at Low- 
thorpe, will conduct this course. Inquiries 
should be mailed to John A. Parker, Director, 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 


Camellia Show in New Orleans 


T IS announced that the New Orleans 

Garden Society will hold its third annual 
Camellia Show, January 17 and 18. It will 
be held in the Packard showroom on St. 
Charles Avenue and the hours will be from 2 
until 8 p.m. the first day and from 10 a.m. 
until 7 p.m. the second day. There will be 
special sections for out of town and men ex- 
hibitors. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. B. S. Nelson, 7319 Panola 
Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Standardized Plant Names 





PREPARED BY AMERICAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON HORTICULTURAL NOMENCLATURE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, HARLAN P. KELSEY (Chairman), AND WILLIAM A. DAYTON 





A REVISED AND ENLARGED CHECK-LIST OF APPROVED 
SCIENTIFIC AND COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS AND 
PLANT PRODUCTS IN AMERICAN COMMERCE OR USE 





This is a section of a typical page: 





EUONYMUS 219 EUPATORIUM 
EUON’YMUS (EVONYMUS) lw EUONYMUS japonicus, continued ’ Evonyrmovs, continued 
EvoNYyMvUs SILVER VARIEGATED (argenteo-varie- SaRGENT E. , So sargentianus 
There is controversy both as to the gatus) Srepotp E.. . . . E. sieboldianus 
spelling of this name and its gender. YELLOWEYE (medio-pictus) SPINYLEAF E. es E. ilicifolius 
Linnaeus published this as masculine and kiautscho’vicus (patens) SPREADING E. .. . E. kiautschovicus 
in the form Evonymus. The spelling SPREADING EUONYMUS WarTYBARK EE... . . E, verrucosus 
eon Decne nt ang homer lanceifo’lius . LANCELEAF E. Western WanHoo. . . E. occidentali- 
3’ 
is now generally accepted and agrees a — = asa i SF ney i tee 
with customary pronunciation. As Inter- maack’i : . Maack E, INGED . 
national Rules now stand, Euonymus —lanceola’ta Wes WInTerseERRY E. 
seems to be masculine. macrop’terus (ussuriensis) WINTERCREEPER E. 
esu'tue E. fortunei ae (fl Yerppo E. 
iad lance ie Wurese E na’/nus . . . Dwarr E. 7 
—aper'tus . ke os tcacen E. —turkestan’i icus (EL n. - koopmanni) EUPATO’RIU®* 
—ap’terus Se — nikoen’sis . bong. ‘ Pann 4 
. nippon’icus IPPON E. agere* 
¢Dwarr (compactus) HV. E. alatus yar Nl Remeene i. 688 
cota by - * Gos ey ty occidenta’lis |y. . WxsterN WaHoo 
— us . NARROWLEAF Western Burningbush* 
aquifo‘lium .... . Hortyiear FE. —par’ishi ( ~ PAGES 
atropurpu’reus lw. . EasterN WaHOoo ores’ bius 
(Eastern Burningbush) oxyphyl’lus e 
The name E. atropurpureus is some- pa’tens Sa a S ecial 
times misapplied to E. europaeus a. pauciflo’rus 
, 
bulga’ricus ..... Besconean Ee. oeeue’on oe 
bungea’nus ... . WINTERBERRY E. y man 
MIDWINTER (semipersistens) HV. pla’nipes PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
WEEPING (pendulus) 
echina’tus - Bef ore December 3), 1947 
europae’us. .... . EuropgeanE. 
- A D Pd After that date the price will be $10.50 


BRILLIANT 
CRIMSONFRUIT (atroruber-; 
Dwarr (nanus) 
INTERMEDIUS 
PURPLELEAF ‘ 
WHITEFR™ 


fimbria’*+ 
fort 


This new and revised 
edition of Standardized Plant 
Names contains 688 pages, measuring 
71% x 9 inches in size, three and two col- 
umns to the page. There are more than 90,000 
entries, all in alphabetical order. Correct pronunci- 
ation of botanical names is indicated, a most con- 
venient innovation. Approved scientific names are 
in bold face type; approved common names in 
SMALL CAPS, and synonyms in ilalics. For the first 
time complete lists of the names of garden varieties 
of all the cultivated plants have been brought to- 
gether in a single volume for easy reference. Stand- 
ardized Plant Names is highly important to every 
person engaged in horticultural work or research. 


Published by J. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa., for 
the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 


ORDER THE NEW EDITION OF 8. P.N. FROM 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL - BOSTON, MASS. 








December 15, 1941 
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On January 1, 1942, the price will be 
$10.50 per copy. You save $1.50 by sending 
your order before the end of the year. 


Your order and check should be sent to 
HORTICULTURE 


HorticuttrurRAL Hatt, Boston, Mass. 


before December 31, 1941, if you wish a 
copy of 8. P. N. at the special pre-publication 
price of $9.00. Fhe book will be forwarded 
about January 15, 1942, by parcel post pre- 
paid. Send your order today. 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Mail me postpaid copies of STANDARDIZED 
PLANT NAMES at the spegial*pre-publication price of $9 per 
copy. (After December 3451941, $10.50 per copy.) I en- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Oregon Christmas Holly 
Glossy Well-Berried English Holly 
For your Home Decoration 
For your Gift Packages 
For your Christmas Dinner Table 


40 cents per pound in 5-lb. cartons prepaid to 
anywhere in the United States when cash is 
received with order. 

One pound averages 12 to 15 sprays. 

All Holly shipped the same day that it is cut 
from the trees. 


T. Y¥. SMITH 
Box 191, Route 2 Troutdale, Oregon 











EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Oatalogue on Request 


ISAAO LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Box 352 











The Catalog of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Will Offer for 1942 
America’s Largest Collection of Real 
Rock Garden Plants 
Catalog free east of Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 








PEAT MOSS 
<> 100 Ibs, Shute’s Fertilpeat .. .$2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep ure .$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............0.. $2.75 
BOO Tee. BE 6 6.66 0.0:60040006600 0008 $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
SS WOES 2 cccce 6.00 ton 
4tons bulk ... 
and vicini 


Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 








LemesP HONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 ssl 


THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn 

Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced. $1 ea., vows in U.S. 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





NEW CROP DELPHINIUM SEED: Giant Pacific Hy- 
brids, mixed colors sees Black Knight series; or 
Lyondell Hybrids, Leonian'’s strain. Generous 

ackage $1.00, % 7 2.00. S. J. Cook Nursery, Route 
Ko. 1 , Dunkirk, New 4 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. HAROLD T. BENT, 124 Bdgell 
Road, Framingham Oentr@ Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS-DAYLILIES: Catalogue free upon 
request. Over 100 varieties, Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
Greenville, 8. C 





“CAMELLIAS” Listing of Coleman's Conditioned or 
root pruned Camellias. 8S. D. Coleman Nurseries, Ft. 
Gaines, Ga. 





GREENHOUSES, $75.00 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 


COLOR HARMONY IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS, 





its science and art. Kodachrome slides. Rates on 
request. Mrs. Ernest L. Scott, 64 South Street, 
Bogota, N. J. 





Potted Vines and Trailers 


are those plants which have decorative 

foliage. This is especially true during 
these closing days of the year when growth 
is sluggish and flowers are few. 

There are a number of easily grown foli- 
age plants which add attractive growth habit 
to mere foliage display. Some of them are true 
vines while others are pliable stemmed trail- 
ers now being put to less formal use than in 
the hanging baskets of former years. 

Grown in positions where they can be 
trained up on trellises—most housewives ob- 
ject to pinning them to the window drapes— 
or stood where they can hang down, these 
long-stemmed plants bring a softening effect 
to the window garden. Also, because flowers 
are no factor in their life cycle, they can pro- 
duce their maximum in indoor gardening in- 
terest under somewhat trying cultural condi- 
tions. There are, of course, numerous flower- 
ing vines capable of being grown indoors pro- 
vided the balance between light, temperature 
and air moisture is more controllable than it 
is in many homes. 

One of the most familiar vines for indoor 
use is the English ivy in one of its numerous 
forms. In recent years, small leaved, free- 
branching ivies have become generally avail- 
able. On the whole, these less rampant, finer 
textured varieties have proved themselves 
more satisfactory indoors than those of 
coarser habit. 

English ivies do their best, however, if 
given ample light. For shaded situations such 
as a mantel on an interior wall a far more 
satisfactory plant is philodendron, several 
cultivated forms of which are now generally 
available. Like the ivy and several other in- 
door vines, the philodendron can be grown 
in water or soil. If this procedure is followed, 
care should be taken to keep the water supply 
replenished. Also, a fertilizer tablet can be 
added to advantage several times a year. 

Another true climber which makes an ex- 
cellent house plant when grown without sup- 
port is the grape ivy. Given scant care in a 
cool, well lighted window, a well established 
plant of grape ivy will grow throughout the 
Winter. About the same indoor conditions are 
required by the ivy-leaved geraniums. 

Like other geraniums, the ivy varieties 
should be looked upon as being succulents. 
In Winter they want cool conditions and not 
too much water. Later, they will bloom if 
properly handled but at the moment they are 
hanging or prostrate masses of shining foliage. 
Ivy geraniums in wide variety also promise to 
become popular once more in outdoor plant- 
ings in Summer. 

A favorite hanging plant of years ago is 
now being seen again under its rightful name 
of chlorophytum. On older plants of this 
relative of the anthericum the drooping 


T= mainstays of the window garden 





branches bear new plants in runner-like 
fashion. Each new plant is a tuft of narrow, 
strap-shaped leaves, usually striped with 
white. 

The strawberry saxifrage not only spreads 
by runners but resembles the strawberry in 
aspect. Unlike most house plants it is rela- 
tively hardy and is often seen in rock gardens. 

Another of the old hanging basket plants, 
Asparagus sprengeri, will grow well in the 
window garden. The so-called climbing fern 
A. plumosus with its softer texture can, how- 
ever, be trained in more vine-like style. For 
the sake of more attractive appearance aspara- 
gus plants are most often grown as bushy pot 
plants. This effect is achieved by removal of 
the older stems at ground level. 

Perhaps the most common trailing house 
plant for water culture is Tradescantia 
fluminensis, one of the three different plants 
known as wandering jew. In order to really 
grow luxuriantly this tradescantia requires 
moist surroundings. Since any piece of stem 
can be grown rapidly into a sizable plant, the 
general practice is to start off fresh from cut- 
tings every season. 

The variable leaf coloration displayed de- 
pends upon the intensity of the light in which 
the plant is grown. Its leaves take on red or 
yellow coloration only when pee full 
sunlight. 











Give a Holly for Christmas 


We can supply for Spring delivery pairs of 

American Holly from the best northern trees 

at $3.00 and $5.00 a pair. Larger sizes also. 
ASHUMET FARM 

Wilfrid Wheeler Hatchville, Mass. 








CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IEBIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES—large selection including the newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 


Seeds of “DIFFERENT” 
Flowers Here are “hard to find” varie- 


ties, gathered from odd corners 

of the world; rare beauties that 

will make your garden distinctive,—and delightful. 
For interesting catalog write Dept. B. 

REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, N. J. 


7 LANDSCAPE CURBING 


- A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


6.0", 068 s 
“0°°€ THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN, 
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ardens or cool 
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LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 
Camellias bring potions, sparkling bea’ eenhouse 
Lend charm and distinction to Southern 
greenhouses. LONGVIEW prize-winning 

‘amellias have won world-wide 
beautiful catalog only 10c. 
“LONGVIEW”, CRICHTON, ALA. 
RUBEL , JR., CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 
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Two Worth-While Tender Bulbs 


‘WO bulbs which have been successful in 

my garden and which I can recommend 
are the Garfield amaryllis and Oxalis cernua. 
The former was originated by Robert Van 
Tress at the Garfield Park Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, in 1932. It was first called Hippecoris 
garfieldi, under which name I received a small 
bulb for experimental purposes from the 
American Amaryllis Society in 1937. It was 
later decided, however, that this is an amaryl- 
lis hybrid rather than a cross between the 
amaryllis and the lycoris. The bulb received 
by me was rather small, hardly more than 
an inch in diameter. 

After one or two false starts I found just 
the location and soil which suited the bulb 
and it immediately started to grow and make 
offsets. After I had had it about 14 months 
it produced two blossom scapes, each with 
four blossoms, and since then it has bloomed 
and multiplied consistently. The original 
bulb now measures four inches in diameter 
and produced five scapes last Spring. 

There are a dozen blooming-size offsprings 
of this first bulb which have produced from 
one to three scapes, each with at least four 
blossoms. Now each of the second-generation 
bulbs is making many new offsets. Not one of 
my other hybrid amaryllis can compare with 
this record, although I have had most of them 
as long or longer than the Garfield amaryllis. 
The blossoms are seven or eight inches across, 
medium orange-red with a touch of greenish- 
white in the throat and in the sunlight have 
the characteristic effect of being powdered 
with gold dust. 

Last Fall I ordered a few bulbs of Oxalis 
cernua as an experiment. They turned out so 
well that I intend to have many more next 
Winter. The foliage appeared about a week 
after the bulbs were planted and the new 
leaves, dotted with cinnamon brown, proved 
very ornamental in themselves. These were 
soon followed by flower stems 10 or 12 inches 
long, each having four or five blossoms open 
at the same time. The color of the blossoms 
was a delightful bright yellow, while their 
size ran to about one and a quarter inches 
across. In the garden they closed after noon 
but indoors they remained open, adding tre- 
mendously to mixed arrangements of garden 
flowers. The blooming period, I found to be 
about five months which makes me feel that 
here is truly a worth-while bulb. 


—Mrs. C. E. Wait. 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 
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WINTER MULCHING 


Now is the time to apply Winter 
mulching. By far the best material to 
use for this purpose is 


CRANCOVER 


A bale will properly cover 200 sq. ft. 
$2.50 per bale F.O.B. Weymouth 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 





















To you who prefer 


A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and birth-place 
of the equally famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 





— 
Cane CNC 
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SUTTONS SEEDS 


The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 
associated with their name. 
They are obtainable from :— 


‘ Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohie 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co. Ine., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 


For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate to do so under 
present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to our 
Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.2, P.O, 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide for 1942, an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35c. post paid. 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each with accurate and 
authoritative indication of pronunciation and a concise definition—25c postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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WHY NOT GIVE 
“HORTICULTURE” 


A Christmas Gift Subscription of your garden 
magazine is the ideal way to solve perplexing 
problems as to what to give your gardening 
friends. Happy will they be with this latchkey 
to better gardening and this twice-a-month 
reminder of you. Send in your Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions now. 


Mail the coupon today. 


300 MassacHUsETTS AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


EP ee for ..........++..+.+ SUDscriptions. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not con- 
fined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it is not 
confined to New England. There are 
many members in the Middle, Western 
and Southern states, the Society's total 


enrollment being more than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where they 
live. Hundreds of books go each year by 
mail to different sections of the country. 
The Society's Library, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, receives every 
worth-while gardening book almost as 
soon as it is published, and frequently 
prints lists of recent accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscription 
to HORTICULTURE, as well as a copy of 
the annual Year Book and the privileges 
of the Library. For additional informa- 
tion, address the Secretary, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


December |7, 1941 
At 2:30 P.M. 


"CONSERVATION" 
By Dr. J. Russell Smith 


COURSES 


Those who wish to attend individual 
lectures of the flower arrangement 
or horticultural course may do so 
at the following admission prices: 


Members: $1.50 
Non-members: $2.00 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





REGULAR WINTER SERIES 
OF THREE LECTURES 


January 13, 27, and 
February 10 


Tuesdays, 3 P.M. 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free to Members 





Stop in at our rooms between 
December |7 and 24, and see our 
unusual Christmas Decorations. 





The Christmas Gift for your 
garden-loving friend! 


A membership in the Society 
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For the thirty-third consecutive year The Bartlett Company extends to friends and 
clients All Good Wishes for a Merry Christmas and Happiness in the months to come. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 








